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The European Free-Trade Area and Customs Union Proposals 

THE idea of a free-trade area of Western Europe is traceable to 
the Havana Charter, the articles of which have survived in the 
G.A.T.T., though the Charter itself, with the International Trade 
Organization, failed of ratification by the United States. 

The Charter, in conformity with American opinion, required a 
general adoption of the most-favoured-nation clause, precluding 
any discrimination by way of tariff preferences. Existing prefer- 
ences were to continue subject to certain conditions, and an ex- 
ception was also made in favour of customs unions. Subsequently, 
an arrangement a little looser than a customs union was intro- 
duced under the designation of a free-trade area, by way of an- 
other exception. The members of a free-trade area would levy no 
duties on trade with one another, but instead of a uniform system 
of import duties against outside countries, each member would be 
free to have its own scale of duties (see The World Today, Vol. V, 
No. 4, April 1949, p. 180). This proposal, under which Great 
Britain might adhere to a free-trade area in Western Europe, and 
at the same time discriminate in the duties imposed on imports 
from outside countries between the Commonwealth and the rest, 
has been revived, in consequence of the Spaak Committee’s 
Report, and has, for the most part, been favourably received by 
public opinion, including the two principal political parties. 

If Great Britain remains outside either a customs union or a 
free-trade area formed by an important group of countries, then 
in every member of the group British exporters will have to pay 
duty on goods which can be imported duty-free from other 
members. In fact, a free-trade area is not a step towards free trade: 
it is a redeployment of protection. 

A protective tariff is primarily a measure for the diversification 
of industry. Free trade favours the concentration in each country 
of the lines of industry for which it is best suited. Protection 
favours industries for which the country concerned is not so well 
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suited by discriminating against foreign competitors: it gains the 
advantages of diversification but loses some of the advantages of an 
international division of labour. A Western European customs 
union is advocated in order to secure these advantages from a wide 
market for mass-producing industries. 

Cobden hoped that free trade would put an end to war by 
making countries inextricably dependent on one another’s pro- 
duction. Protection makes them less dependent, and those forming 
a customs union, and abandoning protection against one another, 
are likely to become specially dependent on one another. A customs 
union, entailing the creation of a central authority to be responsible 
for commercial policy and treaties and to administer customs 
revenues, is a step towards a federation. A free-trade area needs no 
such central authority. 

The present proposal is for a customs union (except in respect 
of agricultural products) of the six members of the European Coal 
and Steel Community. The question of the adherence of other 
Western European countries was committed by the O.E.E.C. 
Council in July 1956 to a study group, which has reported in 
favour of other countries joining on the footing of a free-trade 
area. 

Preference could, indeed, be continued as between the Com- 
monwealth and foreign countries outside the Western European 
free-trade area, but preference would lose most of its charm if the 
members of the free-trade area were supplying duty-free goods on 
which imports from Commonwealth countries paid duty, even at 
preferential rates. ‘The most important preferences, it is true, are 
on agricultural products, which are not to be covered by the 
free-trade-area scheme. But still, there are manufactured imports 
(especially from Canada) which would be exposed to European 
competition. The efhcacy of preference as a political bond of the 
Commonwealth would be impaired. 

Moreover, the free-trade area is an expedient of doubtful 
practicability. Where a product is subject to a duty of 30 per cent 
when imported into the United Kingdom and only 15 per cent 
when imported into the customs union, there is likely to be a cor- 
responding price difference for the product. Imports into the 
United Kingdom from outside countries would not be allowed to 
evade the higher duty by passing through the customs union, and 


certificates of origin would be required. But if a supply were pro- 
duced by members of the customs union, it would be attracted 
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into the United Kingdom by the price difference. Imposition of a 
duty equal to the price difference on importation from the cus- 
toms union would be a negation of the very principle of the free- 
trade area, and would be one of those preferences forbidden by 
G.A.T.T. It is likely that any considerable differences among the 
rates of import duty levied would be undermined in this way, and 
that they would soon be eliminated, so that the free-trade area 
would eventually evolve after all into a customs union. 

The adoption of a customs union or a free-trade area exposes 
certain of the producers within it to new sources of competition, 
and the transfer of the supply of a product from one country to 
another may involve heavy losses, even though the transition be 
spread over twelve or fifteen years. There is, therefore, a presump- 
tion against any change in the protective tariff system, a presump- 
tion only to be upset if there are very substantial benefits to com- 
pensate for the transitional dislocation and loss. ‘The customs 
union, in the eyes of many of its advocates, is valued as a step 
towards a federal union. To Great Britain this is no recommenda- 
tion—rather the contrary. At the same time, the detriment to be 
feared if the customs union or free-trade area is formed and the 
United Kingdom remains outside is serious. 

It is possible, however, that the countries concerned, when they 
come to close quarters with the project, will find the difficulties 
unsurmountable and will be compelled to drop it. 


The Weimar Meeting of East and West German Politicians 

FROM 4 to 6 October talks took place in Weimar in Eastern 
Germany between three representatives of the Free Democrat 
Party of the Federal Republic and of the Liberal Democrat Party in 
the German Democratic Republic respectively. The Western 
representatives were Dr Mende, Deputy Chairman of the F.D.P.; 
Dr Déring, Party Chairman in North Rhine Westphalia and a 
manager of the Federal Party’s election committee; and Herr 
Scheel, a member of the Federal Committee. Those of the L.D.P. 
were Herr Gerlach, Secretary-General of the party; Herr Agsten, 
Party Chairman in the Volkskammer; and Herr Wertheim, a 
member of the Party Committee. 

Dr Mende has described his party’s purpose in seeking the 
talks as follows: ‘We must try to start practical discussions in the 
field of Soviet politics and also listen to people “from the other 
side”. . . Talks with the S.E.D. or official circles of the Soviet 
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zone are definitely out of the question.’ Dr Mende pointed out 
that it was natural for the F.D.P. to want to talk to members of the 
L.D.P., since until 1947 strong links had existed between the 
L.D.P. and the F.D.P. He continued: 

It goes without saying that the leaders of the L.D.P. have been sub- 
ject to present equalizing trends in East Germany. But we cannot 
believe that this process has also engulfed the lower ranks or the 
majority of the members of this party. Our aim is to be given a chance 
to talk with them. Our German compatriots in East Germany feel that 
we have lost all interest in them since this fateful 17th of June 1953, and 
we must help them overcome their depression. 

If a genuine popular movement is created on both sides of the iron 

curtain, the four powers will no longer be able to evade their political 
duties; they will have to help reunify our country. 
Dr DGring was also reported as emphasizing that ‘none of us con- 
templates negotiations with the Government of the D.D.R.’, but 
that reunification could never be achieved without internal 
political discussion. At the close of the talks the East German 
Agency published a communiqué which said that they had con- 
centrated on the question of Germany’s peaceful reunification and 
on the possibilities for collaboration between the two parties with 
a view to achieving unity and thus ending Germany’s unhappy 
division. ‘Despite strongly diverging views on matters relating to 
the spiritual and political foundation of the two parties, a number 
of common ideas emerged concerning practical means of advance 
towards reunification.’ The limitation of armed forces and arma- 
ments in both parts of Germany were said to have been discussed 
and ‘in this connexion the representatives of both parties agreed 
to support public exchanges of opinion between both parts of 
Germany concerning the domestic prerequisites of reunification . . . 
to continue the talks and to report to the respective party execu- 
tives’.? 

In the Federal Republic there has been more adverse comment 
than support for the talks. Only one other West German political 
party, the B.H.E. or All-German Bloc, welcomed the F.D.P. 
initiative; in its view the West Germans should co-operate in 


order to make it clear that reunification and all-German questions 
are above party. The other Federal parties and the Federation of 
Trade Unions are sceptical, or actively opposed, in varying 


1 deutsche korrespondenz, no. 40, 6 October 1956, p. 2. , 
? B.B.C., Summary of World Broadcasts, Part ILA, No. 767, 11 October 1956, 
P. 49 
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degrees. The sharpest criticism has, not unnaturally, come from 
the Free People’s Party (which split off from the F.D.P. earlier 
this year), whose Berlin chairman said that the talks had set the 
F.D.P. on the road which Moscow wants, while another Berlin 
committee member said that the chairman, Dr Dehler, had 
received no permission for the talks from the party committee. 
Leaders of the Christian Democrats have commented that the 
talks are a disturbing indication of the measure of success for 
Eastern propaganda, although they would be hopeless from the 
start since the L.D.P. is entirely dependent on the Socialist Unity 
Party. There is perhaps, however, some justification, in view of the 
forthcoming general election in 1957, for believing that ‘all 
political parties and groups will follow the flight of this F.D.P. 
“kite” with careful attention’.? 

This aspect of the matter is touched on in a Soviet comment 
on the Weimar meetings. While the F.D.P. is said to have ‘cor- 
rectly evaluated the desire of wide sections of the people of 
Western Germany for closer contacts with various organizations 
in the D.D.R. (hitherto suppressed by ruling circles in Bonn)’, 
some members of it are described as merely hoping to ‘enhance 
its capital for the forthcoming elections’, but even those who thus 
joined the discussion ‘in an opportunist spirit will not dare to 
retreat for fear of losing the trust of the masses.’ ‘The fact that two 
parties, diverse in political and ideological foundations, have found 
a common opinion on the question of reunification shows, it is 
argued, that, given a will to a peaceful settlement of the German 
problem, such talks will continue to be fruitful. Despite the fact 
that some West German papers supporting the official line are 
trying to minimize the impression made on public opinion by the 
Weimar talks, ‘it can be affirmed with certainty that the idea of dis- 
cussion between East and West will succeed in establishing itself 
firmly’.? 


CORRIGENDUM 


The ‘Societé d’Investissements Mobiliers’, referred to in the 
Note on ‘Some Financial Aspects of the Suez Crisis’, The World 
Today, October 1956, p. 389, was established as a French sub- 
sidiary of the Canal Company to handle investments in Europe, 
and not, as stated in the Note, to handle investments in Egypt. 


1 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 4 October 1956. 2 Pravda, 11 October 1956. 





Japan and the Moscow Negotiations 


with the Soviet Union 


DuRING the past few months the peace-treaty negotiations with 
the Soviet Union have occupied the centre of interest in Japan on 
both the foreign and the domestic fronts, far overshadowing the 
Suez Canal crisis, let alone such questions as Japan’s relations with 
China and South-East Asia. Their outcome is likely to remain for 
some time the major political issue in this country, and will almost 
certainly determine the fate of the present Government. The 
negotiations, and particularly the domestic politics surrounding 
them, have by now become so involved that it is impossible to give 
any thorough description in the course of a short article. Further- 
more, with Mr Hatoyama’s much-mooted visit to Moscow not yet 
begun,! it would be unwise to make any detailed predictions. 
Instead a brief factual outline will be given of the course of the 
negotiations to date, followed by a few general observations on the 
recent Moscow talks and on their domestic repercussions. 

The history of the present negotiations began in January 1955 
when Mr Domnitsky, the former head of the unofficial Soviet 
mission in ‘Tokyo, called on the Prime Minister, Mr Hatoyama, 
and delivered a letter stating that the Soviet Union was ready to 
negotiate on the adjustment of relations with Japan. This overture 
was quickly accepted by the Government of Mr Hatoyama, whose 
main election promise had been the ‘normalization’ of relations 
with the U.S.S.R. After preliminary arrangements in New York, 
official talks began in London the following June between Mr 
Matsumoto and Mr Malik, the Soviet Ambassador.? Agreement 
was reached on most major points, but the talks broke down in 
September over the territorial issue (Russia refusing to return to 
Japan any territory other than the Habomai Islands and Shikotan), 
and went into a long recess. Negotiations were resumed in January, 
but, no further progress having been made, were suspended sine 
die on 20 March. On the following day, the Soviet Union saw fit 
to impose severe restrictions on Japan’s north-sea fishing; and a 
month later Mr Kono, the Minister of Agriculture and Forestry, 
proceeded to Moscow to conduct fisheries negotiations. The 


1 Mr Hatoyama arrived in Moscow on 12 October, but at the time this issue 
goes to press the negotiations had not yet been completed. 

* See ‘Soviet-Japanese Peace Treaty Talks’, The World Today, August 1955, 
in which are outlined the major issues at stake in the negotiations. 
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Soviet Union signed a fisheries pact on 15 May, but stipulated the 
condition that peace talks must be resumed by the end of July. 
The Foreign Minister, Mr Shigemitsu, accordingly left for Mos- 
cow with Mr Matsumoto on 26 July, and talks began on the last 
day before the deadline. Within a fortnight they were broken off 
for a third time, the territorial issue having once more proved to 
be the stumbling-block. Mr Shigemitsu returned to ‘Tokyo by way 
of London, where he attended the Suez Canal Conference and also 
had talks with Mr Shepilov and Mr Dulles. It was agreed that 
Soviet-Japanese negotiations would be resumed in October. 

Meanwhile, the situation was being complicated by intense 
political activity in Tokyo, as a result of which the dominant 
faction of the Government party (the conservative Liberal- 
Democrats) agreed that, instead of Mr Shigemitsu’s returning to 
the fray, Mr Hatoyama himself should go to Moscow to show how 
he could succeed where the Foreign Minister had, as they sug- 
gested, failed. In view of the adamant Russian stand on the terri- 
torial issue, Mr Hatoyama proposed, in a letter to Mr Bulganin, a 
peace with Russia on the ‘Adenauer formula’. This was to involve 
the resumption of diplomatic relations on an interim basis, 
specifically leaving the terms of a formal peace treaty (and the 
return of territory to Japan) for future settlement; but stipulating 
that the Soviet Union would release all Japanese detainees still 
held (they number some 11,000); would unconditionally support 
Japan’s entry into the United Nations; and would confirm the 
fisheries agreement. Widespread and vociferous opposition fol- 
lowed Mr Hatoyama’s announcement of his visit to Moscow, but 
at the time of writing the Prime Minister does not appear to have 
weakened in his intention of carrying out the next stage of the 
negotiations in person. To pave his way, Mr Matsumoto left for 
Moscow on 20 September. Mr Hatoyama was due to follow a fort- 
night later. 


POINTS AT ISSUE 

Among the general points which continue to strike the impartial 
observer of these negotiations is Japan’s apparent over-estimation 
of her bargaining strength. ‘The fact is that almost every important 
issue at stake affects Japanese interests far more than it does those 
of the Soviet Union. In almost every case Japan is in the position 
of asking for some concession or, to use the more familiar wording, 
of demanding some right, for which she has little to offer in return. 
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Thus it is Japan who (most understandably) wants her P.O.W.s to 
be released after eleven years of detention; it is Japan who wants 
to be admitted to the United Nations; it is Japan who requires a 
long-term agreement from Russia if her fisheries are not to be 
curtailed; most important, it is Japan who wishes to recover terri- 
tories that have traditionally belonged to her. As against all this, 
what changes in the status quo are the Russians asking of Japan? 
First, that they be allowed to establish an official Embassy in 
Tokyo. This would undoubtedly have advantages for purposes of 
propaganda, but none that would seem to justify any important 
concessions at the moment. Secondly, that Japan restrict the pas- 
sage of warships through the Soya, Nemuro, Notsuke, and Goyamai 
straits to countries bordering on the Japan Sea. This (like the 
Russian demand that Japan should not take part in any military 
alliance aimed at countries which participated against her in the 
last war) would seem to have been introduced into the London 
talks last year more as a bargaining point than anything else, for it 
was manifestly a demand that no Japanese government other 
than one of the extreme left could possibly accept. It was re- 
portedly withdrawn at Mr Matsumoto’s request, and although it 
was repeated in Moscow this August, the Russians clearly indi- 
cated that they had no intention of pressing it. 

Thirdly, the Soviet Union wants Japan to recognize her de jure 
sovereignty over Southern Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands, in- 
cluding the two relatively large southern islands of Kunashiri and 
Etorofu, which are especially claimed by Japan, and which in fact 
became the specific stumbling-block during the recent Moscow 
talks. Here again, in view of the fact that Russia has for the past 
eleven years been exercising de facto sovereignty over all these 
territories, her bargaining position is very much ‘stronger than 
Japan’s. If, in the end, no agreement is reached, it will be Russia, 


not Japan, who is in effective occupation of the disputed territories. 
Since these two islands constitute the crux of the present dis- 


agreement, and may in fact become the issue on which the entire 
negotiations collapse, a more detailed discussion of their status 
may be attempted. Apart from the very pertinent facts that the 
Soviet Union occupies these islands and is not noted for its 
alacrity in relinquishing territory once acquired, Japan’s legal, as 
opposed to moral, claims to Kunashiri and Etorofu are far from 
being indisputable. In the San Francisco Peace ‘Treaty, Japan 
unconditionally relinquished sovereignty over the Kurile Islands 
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and Southern Sakhalin; no disposition was made in the Treaty for 
the future of these territories (as was done, for instance, in the cases 
of Korea and Okinawa), and Mr Dulles, the principal author of the 
Treaty, himself specified that Japan should settle the ownership 
of the renounced territories ‘by invoking international solvents 
other than this Treaty’! at a later date. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that, so far as the Treaty was concerned, Kunashiri 
and Etorofu constituted part of the Kurile Islands; otherwise they 
would clearly have been excluded from the scope of the territory 
renounced by Japan.? It would appear to follow from the above 
facts that Japan has renounced her sovereignty over Kunashiri 
and Etorofu, and that these islands are not hers to cede to the 
Soviet Union or to any other country; nor would her recognition 
of them as Soviet territory per se determine their legal position. 
The present de jure status of these islands is a question for inter- 
national lawyers, but it would seem that they have technically been 
terra nullius since 1952 when the Peace ‘Treaty came into effect. 

The moral argument concerning the territorial question is far 
simpler. This is the argument which is constantly being voiced in 
Japan, often under the guise of a legal argument, and which under- 
lies the recent U.S. aide-mémoire on the negotiations. It is based 
on the premise that territory which is traditionally Japanese, and 
which has never prior to 1945 belonged to any other country, 
should be recognized as Japanese. Such territory is considered to 
include the Habomai Islands, Shikotan, Kunashiri and Etorofu, 
all of which, according to the U.S. State Department, ‘should in 
justice be acknowledged as under Japanese sovereignty’.® 

In the last analysis, it has been on this moral argument that 
Japan has been obliged to rest her case; and, not surprisingly, 
it has failed to carry much weight with the Russian negotiators. 
From the above discussion, it would appear that in the present 
diplomatic negotiations Japan has only one effective trump card, 
namely, her power to allow the Russians to establish an Embassy 
in Tokyo. Should this advantage be surrendered in some ‘Aden- 


1 Statement by Mr John Foster Dulles, 5 September 1951, at San Francisco; 
Dept. of State Bulletin, 17 September 1951. 

2 In a recent article, Mr Okazaki, the former Foreign Minister, observed that 
there was a move at the time of the San Francisco negotiations to exclude the 
Southern Kuriles, but that this was abandoned for certain practical reasons. 

> U.S. State Department Note to Japanese Government, 8 September 1956, 
published 12 September 1956 (see Manchester Guardian, 13 September 1956). 
The Russians, however, contend that, prior to 1855, Kunashiri and Etorofu 
were in fact Russian territory. 
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auer-type’ agreement, her bargaining position in any future 
negotiations with the Soviet Union will be feeble indeed. 

The Japanese attitude to the Moscow talks this year, as to the 
London talks last year, has been marked by initial optimism, fol- 
lowed by surprise and pique when the inflexibility of the Russian 
stand, specifically on the territorial question, became evident. In 
each case the Japanese apparently failed to take careful stock and 
to assess the strength of their bargaining position vis-a-vis the 
Russians. As it became clear that the Russians were unwilling to 
return any territory other than the Habomai Islands and Shikotan 
(and these only on condition that all other territorial questions 
were solved), Mr Shigemitsu was reported to have described the 
Soviet stand as the ‘sheer enforcement of power above reason’. 
‘There were frequent references in the Japanese press to Russia’s 
violation in August 1945 of the non-aggression pact with Japan, 
and accusations that by their ‘grab of Japanese land’ the Russians 
were violating the Atlantic Charter and blatantly practising power 
politics in an age when legal and moral considerations should have 
become paramount. Here again, the outside observer cannot help 
feeling that a more realistic attitude from the outset would, quite 
apart from improving Japan’s stand in the negotiations, have 
avoided this type of disillusionment. 


INFLUENCE OF INTERNAL POLITICS 
A second general aspect of the current negotiations is that they 
have increasingly been handled from the point of view of Japanese 


domestic politics. As the Moscow talks approached an impasse 
towards the middle of August, the centre of activity shifted to 


‘Tokyo, and the impression soon arose that the primary motive 
for this activity lay in personal ambitions and rivalries, rather than 
in any consistent beliefs or disagreements concerning the dip- 
lomatic issues at stake. The main source of disunity was not, as one 
would normally expect, criticism from the opposition Socialist 
Party or from groups of the extreme left and right, but bitter 
disputes between the different factions within the Government 
party itself. The most damaging feud was that between Mr Kono, 
head of the so-called ‘main-stream faction’ of the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party, and Mr Shigemitsu, the Foreign Minister and chief 
Japanese negotiator. This produced the rather unedifying picture 
of a Government at loggerheads with its own representative 
at the very height of important international negotiations. For 
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instance, Mr Shigemitsu bitterly complained from Moscow that, 
having left home on the condition that final decision would rest 
with his own judgement, the Government and the ruling party 
had criticized his negotiations although he had asked for no in- 
structions. In Tokyo, however, the Government claimed that he 
was authorized only to negotiate, not to make a final decision. 

Another major feud which has emerged in the politics surround- 
ing the negotiations is that between Mr Hatoyama and the 
‘Yoshida faction’ of the Government party. The latter, which was 
from the beginning opposed on principle to the present negotia- 
tions, has been particularly vociferous in its objections to Mr 
Hatoyama’s intended visit to Moscow, and has described it as 
presaging ‘unconditional surrender’ to Russia. Mr Yoshida him- 
self went so far as to write an open letter to Mr Hatoyama, ending 
with these rather severe strictures: ‘Inexperienced and ailing 
Prime Minister, for what purpose are you personally going to 
Russia and taking the rash action of inviting the Red menace? 
For the sake of the nation and the people, I sincerely hope that 
you will give up the idea of the Moscow trip.’”! In the acerbity of the 
recent attacks, observers are inclined to see a continuation of the 
long-established feud between Mr Hatoyama and Mr Yoshida 
and their respective followers (a feud which last year’s unification 
of the two parties has done little to heal), rather than consistent 
disagreement as to the best methods of pursuing the negotiations. 

Not only has there been continuing disagreement within the 
Government party concerning the conduct of the negotiations, 
but the basis for this disagreement has itself appeared to be in- 
consistent. Mr Shigemitsu, who, on his departure for Moscow, 
was believed to advocate a cautious policy in the forthcoming 
talks, was reported less than a fortnight later to be favouring an 
early settlement in which Japan ‘needs to bear what is unbearable’ ; 
on returning to Tokyo, however, Mr Shigemitsu once more 
seemed to favour a ‘go-slow’ policy. Conversely, Mr Hatoyama 
and Mr Kono, though at first in favour of an early settlement, 
effectively prevented Mr Shigemitsu from signing an agreement in 
Moscow on the only terms which he could then obtain, but have 
now returned to their original support for a rapid solution. This 
‘too has contributed to the widespread impression that considera- 
tions of domestic politics have played a more important part than 
any consistent diplomacy. 


1 Asahi Shimbun, 12 September. 
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One effect of the ‘political’ handling of the negotiations is that 
there has been very little adequate preparation. It has been pointed 
out that, following his formal appointment as chief delegate, Mr 
Shigemitsu had only one brief meeting with the Prime Minister 
before leaving for Moscow, while Mr Matsumoto met him separ- 


ately on the following day. There were no discussions between 
Mr Shigemitsu and Mr Kono, who had been conducting negotia- 
tions in Moscow three months earlier, and only one brief meeting 
was held between the delegates and the party leaders. This lack of 
careful co-ordination inevitably aggravated the subsequent dis- 
unity surrounding the negotiations. 


POPULAR REACTIONS 


It might be expected that the tough Russian stand during the 
Moscow talks—far tougher, incidentally, than that adopted last 
year in London—would have resulted in widespread popular 
resentment and an upsurge of anti-Soviet feeling. ‘The consensus 
of opinion, however, is that, despite the indignation of the press 
and the vociferations of certain nationalistically inclined groups, 
there has been very little in the way of aroused public sentiment. 
A poll taken by the Asahi Shimbun newspaper at the end of August 
(well after the suspension of the Moscow talks) suggested that 45 
per cent of the people had no definite views regarding the talks; 
although the majority disapproved in principle of the Russian 
terms, 34 per cent (as against 32 per cent) favoured Mr Shigemitsu’s 
reported conclusion that it would be best to sign a treaty on these 
terms, since otherwise Japan would not even recover the Habomai 
Islands and Shikotan. 

Many reasons have been given for this lack of popular indigna- 
tion—among them, the respect for Russia’s post-war prestige and 
power; neutralist sentiment; Government propaganda in favour 
of the conclusion of a treaty; and the fact that economic conditions 
are favourable and that there is little fear of the Communists. One 
further reason may well be that much of the indignation that might 
have been directed against the Russians has been turned increas- 
ingly on the Government for its handling of the negotiations. By 
indulging in the luxury of intra-party politics, the Government has 
failed to make this the unifying national issue that it might other- 
wise have become. The opinion was widely expressed in leading 
articles that the failure of the negotiations could not all be blamed 
on the uncompromising Soviet attitude, but was due in large 
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measure to the lack of unity at home. It was emphasized that the 
task of adjusting relations with the Soviet Union was hard enough 
already, and that there was certainly no need to complicate it 
further by continuing internal factional feuds. Commenting on 
Mr Hatoyama’s proposed trip, the Japan Times described it as 
‘political grandstand play’, and wrote, ‘It is quite apparent that 
everything today must become a political footballifor the nation’s 
power-hungry politicians.’! Similarly, referring to the suspension 
of the talks, the Asahi Shimbun commented, “This is the third time 
that the Soviet-Japanese negotiations have been suspended. One 
of the reasons here is that the Government’s preparations were 
obviously inadequate; even towards the end, every faction had a 
different: opinion, so that it was next to impossible to fix the 
minimum terms the Government was prepared to accept. . . Surely 
no previous government was ever guilty of such ineptitude.’ 

The Government has also been taken to task for refusing to 
agree to a special session of the Diet prior to Mr Hatoyama’s 
departure; and it has been alleged that the political leaders are 
reluctant to let the full truth behind the negotiations come to 
light. ‘Important negotiations on matters so decisive to the fate of 
the nation,’ writes one commentator, ‘take on their true meaning 
and are given a chance to succeed only if they get the backing of 
the people. Politics are for the people and not for the politicians 
alone.’* There has been a number of recent instances (for example, 
Mr Bulganin’s statement to Mr Kono in Moscow, Mr Dulles’ 
remarks to Mr Shigemitsu in London, and Mr Bulganin’s recent 
reply to Mr Hatoyama’s letter) in which the public has been given 
contradictory or ambiguous reports about what was actually said 
or agreed. While these may not in themselves have been too 
important, their cumulative effect has certainly been to weaken 
popular confidence in the Government’s efficiency and integrity. 
The recent handling of public relations has, to say the least, been 
defective. 

Leading business circles, who had earlier given their powerful 
support to Mr Hatoyama in his intention to restore normal 
relations with Russia, were also highly critical of the Government 
for letting domestic political rivalries endanger the outcome of the 
negotiations. At the beginning of September, the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry stated that Mr Hatoyama 


1 ¥apan Times, Tokyo, 23 August 1956. 
* Nomura Hideo, quoted in Asahi Shimbun, 21 September. 
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should retire from office at the earliest possible opportunity, and 
that peace talks should not be continued under the present chaotic 
political situation. Later, in an unprecedented move, representa- 
tives of Japan’s leading business groups publicly called on ‘the 
ailing Prime Minister’ to resign at once. Although a Party leader 
lost no time in dismissing the demands as ‘meddlesome and 
impertinent’, it can be imagined that strictures from this source 
would be particularly unwelcome. As a result of its handling of the 
Soviet negotiations, the prestige of the present Government and 
also of the Liberal-Democratic Party as a whole is now at a low 
ebb, and it is doubtful whether even Mr Hatoyama’s retirement 
will readily retrieve the situation. For one thing, the Government 
has, as the former Foreign Minister Mr Okazaki recently pointed 
out, placed all its eggs in one basket. ‘Indeed,’ says the Japan 
Times, ‘the impression has been given that Japan has no other 
problem to discuss and to solve aside from the adjustment of 
relations with the Russians.’! Whether or not the main motive 
for all this interest lies, as suggested, in ‘selfish ambitions’, it has 
undoubtedly created a type of political vacuum in which other 
pressing foreign and domestic affairs are being neglected, and 
in which failure in the negotiations may well prove fatal to the 
present Government and even to the future cohesion of the 
Liberal-Democratic Party as a whole. 

One interesting aspect of the present negotiations, which may 
be very briefly mentioned, is their bearing on the question of 
Okinawa. Although historically and legally the Ryukyus and the 
Southern Kuriles are, of course, in entirely different positions, 
there is an emotional parallel between the two issues which cannot 
be overlooked. ‘This parallel was drawn rather pointedly by Mr 
Sata Tadataka, a Socialist member of the House of Councillors 
and head of the International Affairs Bureau of the Socialist Party, 
in his comments? on the recent American aide-mémoire: “The 
United States says that the return of the Southern Kuriles by the 
Soviets would contribute to the reduction of tension in the Far 
East. We should have liked to have the United States add to this 
statement its intention of returning Okinawa and the Bonin 
islands to Japan.’ ‘This general line of argument may be logically 
weak, in view of the fact inter alia that the United States recog- 


nizes Japan’s ‘residual sovereignty’ over Okinawa; but the analogy 


| Japan Times, ‘Tokyo, 21 September 1956. 
* Japan Times, ‘Tokyo, 13 September 
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undoubtedly has a popular emotional appeal and it is perhaps 
surprising that the Russians have not exploited it more vigorously. 
The time has not yet come to venture on any final conclusions 
concerning the negotiations. It may certainly be said, however, 
that from the Japanese point of view they have, so far, been carried 
out under technically poor conditions. In a recent article, Pro- 
fessor Royama Masamichi stipulates three fundamental con- 
ditions for conducting successful international negotiations: a 
firmly established foreign policy, a rough balance of power, and a 
careful choice of negotiators. To these one might tentatively add, 
as a fourth condition, a strong legal case. In studying the negotia- 
tions to date, one is impressed by how deficient Japan has been in 
most of these respects. It is to be hoped that in the next round of 
the talks her position will be improved—especially in so far as the 
first of the above conditions is concerned, for this will surely be 
the sine qua non of even limited success. I. 1. M. 


The Turco-Egyptian Flirtation of 
Autumn 1954 


THE increasingly intransigent behaviour of the Egyptian military 
dictatorship during 1955, with the Suez Canal crisis of the summer 
of 1956 as its latest manifestation, has obscured for most of us the 
fact that, after the initialing in July 1954 of the heads of agreement 
for the British evacuation of the Canal Zone on certain conditions, 
there was a period of rapprochement between the Egyptian ‘Revo- 
lutionary Council’ and the Western Governments. Thus, in a 
public speech on 21 August 1954 to two thousand leaders of the 
‘National Liberation Rally’ (an organization created by the 
Revolutionary Council to transmit its views and orders to the 
general public), Colonel Gamal ’Abd un-Nasir? not only said that 


1 To abbreviate the Colonel’s name to ‘Nasser’, as is now common form, is as 
great a barbarism as to give the style of ‘Roy’ to the late Mr Speaker Fitzroy. 
’Abd un-Nasir cannot be abbreviated, for it is a single personal name meaning 
‘Slave of [God] the giver of victory’. Furthermore, the doubling of the s, though 
phonetically desirable in a French transliteration, obscures for English readers 
the lengthening of the a. Similarly, the French transliteration ‘Neguib’, for the 
more satisfactory Nagib, was an earlier source of phonetic confusion for English 
readers. 

N.B. The following abbreviations of the names of newspapers and periodicals 


B 
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Egypt would welcome military and economic aid from the U.S.A. 
and Britain, provided that Egyptian sovereignty was not affected, 
but defended (though not without ambiguity) the Revolutionary 
Council’s new undertaking to re-admit British troops to the 
Canal bases if Soviet forces attacked Turkey;' and in attacking 
the Egyptian Communists as a ‘corrupting force’ he actually 
accused them of having ‘taken advantage of the national struggle 
on the Canal to burn Cairo’,? an obvious reference to the “Black 
Saturday’ of January 1952. 

It is true that in the same speech Egypt’s Prime Minister® 
stated that Egypt would not engage in mutual defence pacts with 
the West; and he had during the previous week despatched Major 
Salah Salim to Iraq to confer with Prime Minister Nuri as-Sa’id 
and the young King. Earlier in the year all the forces of the 
Egyptian propaganda machine throughout the Arab world had 
been unleashed against the Iraqi Government, because of their 
acceptance of American military aid and of the reports that they 
might join the Turco-Pakistani Pact of April 1954, which had 
received American encouragement.* Now Major Salim stated that 


are used in this paper: Bourse for Bourse Egyptienne; C.S.M. for Christian 
Science Monitor; N.Y.T. for New York Times; Cahiers for Cahiers de l’ Orient 
Contemporain; O.M. for Oriente Moderno. 

1*Our acceptance of the inclusion of Turkey as one of the conditions of a 
British return to the Canal base was given only in order to ensure a complete 
evacuation. As a soldier J am not being over-optimistic in saying that the British 
will not return, for the next world war is far away and will not happen in the 
next seven years [the legal duration of the new Anglo-Egyptian agreement] 
Who would attack Turkey? Naturally the U.S.S.R., in the course of a world war. 
The objective of the aggressor? To reach the oilfields of Abadan, Mosul, and 
Dhahran, and to reach Egypt on account of her strategic position which is of 
capital importance for Africa and the Mediterranean. In case of a world war 
should I wait for my house to be set on fire, or should I think of having the 
enemy stopped at a distance from my country? Logically the second solution is 
to be preferred. As for neutrality, only the strong can ensure it for themselves’ 
(Bourse, 23 August 1954). 

S Thid. 

* Col. Abd un-Nasir, it may be recalled, appropriated the title of President 
of the Republic only on the deposition of General Muhammad Nagib in 
November 1954. The title was ratified in June 1956 by an organized plebiscite 
with no alternative candidate before it. 

* This Pact had its roots in Mr John Foster Dulles’s tour of the Middle East 
in the spring of 1953, following his appointment as U.S. Secretary of State in 
the new Republican administration. On his return to Washington Mr Dulles 
had stated: ‘While awaiting the formal creation of a security association, the 
U.S. can usefully help and strengthen the inter-related defence of those coun- 
tries which want strength. . . In general, the northern tier of [Middle Eastern] 
nations shows awareness of the danger [of “Soviet Communism’’].’ (Department of 
State Bulletin, 15 June 1953, p. 835; see also James W. Spain; ‘Middle East 
Defense, a New Approach’, Middle East Journal (Washington), vol. 8 (Summer 
1954), esp. p. 258.) 
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it was necessary to give a realistic character to the Arab League 
collective security pact of 1950 (‘at present mere ink on paper’); 
and he appears to have urged that Iraq should not join the Turco- 
Pakistani Pact which had ‘no place in Arab affairs at present. . . 
until we are strong enough ourselves’.! His further statement to a 
press conference that Egypt would not, on these conditions, object 
to the Iraqi Premier’s old plan of union between Iraq, Syria, and 
Jordan, provided that it were based on the wish of their peoples, 
apparently provoked a protest from the King of Sa’udi Arabia and 
certainly led to a transient crisis within the Egyptian Revolutionary 
Council itself. 

This seemed, however, only a passing cloud. On 2 September 
the Revolutionary Council issued to the foreign press a com- 
muniqué which explained that Egypt, although she was not 
hostile to the West, could not, after seventy-two years of British 
occupation, enter into a defence pact which would be considered 
‘a submission to Western pressures’ : 


Only after a period of complete independence during which mutual 
confidence would be established between Egypt and the West could the 
Egyptians regard without suspicion any closer association with the 
Western Powers. . . There seems no doubt that Egypt today holds in all 
respects to the side of the West. Her culture, her commerce, and her 
economic life are bound to the West.? Ideologically she is definitely 
opposed to Communism. Militarily she considers that the only danger 
capable of threatening the Middle East is a Soviet invasion. . . She 
recognizes that the U.S. will never invade the Arab world and neither 
will Britain. The United Kingdom need never have abandoned the 
Suez Canal, had its intention been one of conquest and aggression. . . 
With time the masses will be convinced that the West is no longer 
engaged in trying to conquer the Arabs. . . Co-operation based on trust 
and friendship, even though it is not specified by any written agree- 
ment, is better than a treaty that is regarded suspiciously by the average 
Egyptian.* 


On the previous day a New York Times editorial had proclaimed 


! Bourse, 20 August; Manchester Guardian, 26 August; Daily Telegraph, 
20 August 1954, all from Baghdad. 

2 At the height of the anti-Iraq agitation in the spring, however, the Egyptian 
Government had concluded a trade-and-payments agreement with the U.S.S.R., 
arranged for the mutual raising of their respective legations to embassies, and 
welcomed an East German trade exhibition to Cairo. 

* Cahiers, 2eme semestre 1954, pp. 124-5, § 339, quoting L’Orient (Beirut), 
3 September 1954; N.Y.T., 3 September, from Cairo. Previous Egyptian Govern- 
ments in their dealings with the British in 1945 and 1950 had similarly expressed 
a preference for vague ‘trust and friendship’ over ‘written agreements’: see 
Peter Calvocoressi: Survey of International Affairs, 1951 (London, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs), p. 262 with n.5. 
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that ‘there has been a remarkable and happy change in Egyptian 
affairs. The Government headed by Premier Nasser and President 
Naguib is the most promising that has come up in decades;’! 
but, as the Cairo correspondent of The Times remarked (3 Sep- 
tember), “This presentation of Egyptian policy would be more 
effective if it were publicly made, but its very nature debars this;’ 
and, on the very day that this more cautious note was sounded in 
London, the controlled Cairo press actually printed an official 
denial that such a foreign policy statement had been issued. 
Privately, however, an official holding a responsible position in the 
Revolutionary Council insisted that ‘this denial was directed 
entirely at the Egyptian public, which was deemed to be unpre- 
pared to accept a statement so outspokenly pro-Western and anti- 
Soviet’.? 

On g September the Ankara correspondent of The Hindu 
reported that Western and Turkish diplomatic sources there were 
predicting that Egypt might soon enter a joint plan with the 
U.S., Turkey, and Pakistan for the defence of the Middle East, 
and that the Turkish Foreign Ministry had instructed leading 
Turkish newspaper editors to be more moderate in handling 


Egyptian affairs than had been customary since the Egyptian 
expulsion of the Turkish Ambassador from Cairo in the previous 
January.* The Turkish Prime Minister, Adnan Menderes, after- 
wards stated‘ that at the beginning of September his Government 
had sent to ’Abd un-Nasir 


a long oral message expressing our confidence in, and sympathy with, 
our Egyptian sister-nation. We expressed in all deference and sympathy 


' Jefferson Caffery, U.S. Ambassador in Cairo since 1949, went further: 
“They have done more for Egypt in two years than all their predecessors put 
together did before them’ (quoted approvingly by Kenneth Love, N.Y.T., 
21 November 1954, from Cairo). 

*N.Y.T., 4 September, and cf. Harry B. Ellis, C.S.M., 4 September, remark- 
ing on ‘this extraordinary turn of events in which a government tells the outside 
world what it dares not tell its own people’. A leading article in C.S.M., 16 
September 1954, commented: “This may come as a surprise to many Americans 
who may have expected warmer friendship from Egypt for having helped to 
bring about the agreement which meant British withdrawal. . . It may also help 
in part to explain why Britain moved so slowly.’ 

* The Ambassador, incensed by the expropriation of the considerable property 
owned in Egypt by his wife, a descendant of the former Egyptian royal family, 
had made a number of undiplomatic remarks in public to members of the 
Revolutionary Council, one of which was prophetic enough to merit verbatim 
quotation: ‘Ne soyez pas infatués de vous-mémes. Regardez Napoléon et ce que 
fut sa fin quand il eut atteint le sommet. Par cette révolution vous ruinerez votre 
pays’ (Bourse, 5 January 1954). 

* Journal d’Orient (Istanbul), 22 January 1955, quoting a statement made by 
Menderes to the official Turkish Anadolu Ajansti. : 
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the prayer that a meeting of our respective Prime Ministers might be 
arranged at a time and place to suit Colonel ’Abd un-Nasir. In reply to 
our repeated solicitations we were at length told that Egyptian public 
opinion was not favourable to a close contact, and that time would be 
needed for preparing the ground; meanwhile, there might be various 
exchanges of delegations. We adapted ourselves to the wishes of the 
Egyptian Government and were told at first that it would be convenient 
if 1 were to visit Cairo, possibly in November. . 

Before any such meeting could be held, however, Nuri as-Sa’id, 
having consolidated his power in Iraq by a general election in 
preparation for which he had systematically hamstrung the 
Opposition, had visited Cairo in mid-September en route to 
London, and had had a three-day exchange of views with the 
Egyptian Government without apparently reaching full agree- 
ment on their respective objectives and methods.’ ‘There was a 
pause during October while the final details of the Anglo-Egyptian 
evacuation agreement were being concluded and the treaty itself 
formally ratified in Cairo on 19 October. Meanwhile, the Chief 
of the Egyptian General Staff had officially visited the U.S.A. ona 
visit which ended on 7 October; but an Egyptian Government 
spokesman was reported to have stated on 26 September that 
Egypt had refused a U.S. offer of military aid because of certain 
conditions attached to the offer. The acceptance of conditions on 
which Britain might re-occupy the Canal bases in the event of 
external aggression upon the Middle East during the next seven 
years had, in fact, ranged against the Revolutionary Council not 
only the extreme Left in Egypt, but also the doctrinaire Muslim 
srotherhood (al-[khwan al-Muslimin), whom ’Abd un-Nasir had 
coupled with the Communists as trouble-makers in his speech of 
21 August to the National Liberation Rally. This opposition to the 
Revolutionary Council culminated on 26 October in an attempt 
by a member of the Muslim Brotherhood to shoot ’Abd un-Nasir*® 
for which he and five more prominent members of the movement 
were hanged on 7 December, while General Nagib was deposed 
from the Presidency of the Republic and consigned to résidence 
forcée in his suburban villa. The Revolutionary Council used the 

'‘ Muhammad Hasanain Haikal, reporting in Akhir Sa’a an interview with 
Nuri (whom he described as ‘the old Iraqi fox’), and quoted by Bourse, 22 Sep- 
tember 1954. 

* Manchester Guardian, 27 September 1954. 

’The N.Y.T. Cairo correspondent, 28 October 1954, described it as ‘the act 
of a single individual and a singularly inept one at that. The assassin had fired 
upward at an awkward angle from a position in which he was certain to be 
captured at once,’ 
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shooting incident with suspicious promptness to rally popular. 
enthusiasm behind its leader. 

Meanwhile, President Bayar of Turkey, opening the autumn 
session of the National Assembly on 1 November, had stated that 
he was particularly hopeful for the ‘rapid development of those 
fraternal relations’ that had been established between the Egyptian 
and Turkish Governments, and praised the desire of the Middle 
Eastern States to ensure ‘the organization of defence and mainten- 
ance of peace in this region’. The visits to Turkey in October of 
Nuri as-Sa’id and the young King Husain of Jordan had, he said, 
‘prepared the ground in excellent fashion for future developments’.! 
It was noted that the speech made no mention of Israel, with 
whom Turkey had in recent years had a flourishing trade; and 
later in the month Turkey’s diplomatic representatives joined 
those of the Arab States in protesting to the U.S. and Britain 
against those Governments’ implicit recognition of the move of the 
Israeli seat of government from Tel Aviv to the Jewish part of 
Jerusalem. The newly-appointed Egyptian Ambassador to 
Turkey was reported by the Anadolu Ajanst* to have said: 

Turkey and Egypt are preparing to lay the solid foundations of a close 
collaboration. . . Official contacts on this subject will begin very soon. . . 
A political, military, economic, and cultural alliance would be profitable 
for both countries . . . I would emphasize that an alliance between 
Turkey and Egypt will see the establishment of an imposing force of 
50 million persons in the Middle East. 

The Cairo correspondent of The Times, however, in announcing 
forthcoming visits of the Governors of Ankara and Istanbul to 
Egypt at the invitation of the Government and in preparation for 
the projected visit of the Turkish Prime Minister, stated (11 
November): 

Egypt has resisted all suggestions for enlarging the Turco-Pakistan 
pact and it is understood that Iraq will, at least for the present, refrain 
from moves in that direction. At the same time. . . Egypt has been 
cautiously allowing the new relationship with Turkey to become 
evident to the public. 

The Arab News Agency (which is headed by an Englishman) 


' Welles Hangen, N. Y.7., 2 November 1954, from Ankara. 

*N.Y.T. and Bourse, 24 November 1954. For Turco-Israeli commercial 
retations at this time see Norman Bentwich, in Middle Eastern Affairs, February 
1955, pp. 47-8, and Egyptian Economic and Political Review, March 1955, p. 10. 

% Zafer, 2 November, quoted by Le Monde, 6 November ; Welles Hangen, 


N.Y.T., 6 November, from Ankara; Cahiers, 2éme semestre 1954, Pp. 125, 
g 
s 


Lf 
341. 
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added from Cairo that ‘by strengthening themselves by arms from 
the West, the Arab States will eventually get the substance of 
regional defence in relations with the Western Powers and can 
leave its formalization to the time when national public opinion 
has become sufficiently attuned to it.’! 

At the beginning of December a book on the subject of Egypto- 
Turkish relations was published in Cairo with a preface in which 
"Abd un-Nasir himself wrote: 


Whatever the past events which have set Egypt and Turkey against 
one another, the Egyptians and Turks today are what they were in the 
past—brothers and kinsmen; and their ancestors have been closely 
associated in the evolution of Middle Eastern history, fighting side by 
side for centuries and cherishing the same ideals. 

Our position towards Turkey today is what it was in the past: we are 
members of the same family, separated for a time by certain circum- 
stances but remaining nevertheless partners in the same heritage. Our 
sea is the Turks’ sea. This Mediterranean, on which there are friends 
and enemies of Egypt and of Turkey, is, like our countries, an integral 
part of the Middle East. If Turkey is safe, so are we Egyptians; and if 
we are strong enough to keep the enemy at bay, then Turkey will be 
safe. For we are, in effect, a protective armour for Turkey, just as 
Turkey is a protective armour for us. The Turkish people has never 
denied these facts, which for the Arabs constitute an article of faith. How 
then could an enemy hope to undermine the confidence of our two 
peoples?? 

Early in December, however, the Foreign Ministers of the 
States of the Arab League met in Cairo, and were apparently told 
by ’Abd un-Nasir that Egypt would enter into no military alliances 
or joint defence agreements other than the League’s collective 
security pact, which must be forged into a more effective defence 
organization but should remain the only defensive system in the 
Arab Middle East. It was reported that in London political circles 
it had never been doubted that such a system, underwritten by the 
Western Powers, would ‘undoubtedly accord with British views . 
especially so if Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan could be included’; 
the initiative would be left to Nuri as-Sa’id of Iraq.* 

When a Turkish press delegation left on an official visit to 


Egypt on 18 December, the Egyptian Ambassador said as he saw 
them off: 


' Mideast Mirror, 13 November 1954, pp. 2-3. 

* Text in Cahiers, 1er semestre, 1955, p. 18, § 30, quoting L’ Orient (Beirut), 
2 December 1954; Dawn (Karachi), 15 December; Mario Rossi, C.S.M., 
24 December 1954. 

® Mideast Mirror, 11 December, p. 11; 18 December 1954, pp. 3-4. 
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I believe that the policy which Prime Minister Menderes has inaugurat- 
ed with President ’Abd un-Nasir is in perfect agreement with the wishes 
of our two peoples, and that it is the natural expression of the innermost 
thoughts and the mutual esteem in the heart of each individual Turk 
and Egyptian. That is why this rapprochement has received a total 
blessing from children, women, and men alike.? 


It was left to Major Salah Salim to shatter this idyll by telling the 
Turkish journalists on the following day that 


the question of Egyptian participation in the Turco-Pakistan pact was 
not for Egypt alone to decide, but for the Arab countries as a whole. 
He dwelt at length on the necessity of creating confidence between the 
Arabs and the West as a prelude for Arab co-operation with the West 
on defence matters. This confidence was at present lacking and ‘will 
never be regained unless the Palestinians are repatriated in accordance 
with the U.N. resolutions. Without gaining this confidence no leader in 
Egypt or any other Arab country will be prepared to agree to any 
alliance with the West. .. The Russian threat may or may not become a 
reality. How then can the Arabs disregard a danger at the very centre of 
their existence, in order to contemplate another danger ... which... 
has not yet made itself felt?’ 


When a Turkish journalist asked whether Egypt could not make 
an alliance with Turkey which could be joined later by some of the 


other Arab countries, Major Salim replied: 


Our people remember the four-Power Middle East Defence Organiza- 
tion proposals submitted to Egypt in 1951. The circumstances of that 
offer were bad, as they did not permit any government to accept an 
alliance. We should not disregard the psychology of the people, and 
you can remember that Turkey participated in 1951 with Britain, 
France, and the U.S.A. in the proposal for an alliance. You all know 
France’s attitude towards the Arabs and its occupation of North 
Africa. You must also be aware that Britain occupies several areas of the 
Arab world, and can recall its attitude in Palestine after the Balfour 
Declaration in 1917. . . The Arab world considers America to be 
mainly responsible for rendering the Palestine Arabs homeless. Turkey’s 
name has been linked with the alliance, and Arab public opinion abhors 
the idea of being bound by such alliances. Why does not the West 
assist the Arab alliance by supplying arms and economic aid so that 
they may be able to check any aggression? Such a step would remove 
many of the complications which have arisen between the Arabs and the 


West.? 
This demagogic harangue, whose anti-Israeli obsession reflected 
' Bourse, 25 December 1954. 


* Mideast Mirror, 25 December 1954, p. 8; Cahters, ter semestre 1955, pp. 
18-19. 
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the detention in Cairo at this time of a number of Jews charged 
with espionage on behalf of Israel,’ was followed by a significantly 
negative statement to the Turkish journalists by the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister on 24 December, in which he spoke of the 
‘economic, cultural, and political relations between their two 
countries, and . . . particularly their cultural relations in the fields 
of radio, art, the theatre, tourism, and university contacts’.* This, 
as Menderes clearly implied in a statement two days later, was far 
from being Turkey’s first concern ‘in the face of the common 
danger threatening Turkey and the Arab world’.* The Ankara 
correspondent of the New York Times commented that Turkish 
determination to obtain a precise defence commitment from Egypt, 
Iraq, and as many other Arab states as possible was ‘strongly sup- 
ported by the U.S., which has told the Arabs the military aid they 
receive will depend on the extent of their participation in an 
effective regional system’. 

As a result of the Egyptian procrastination on the date of 
Menderes’s visit to Cairo, he had decided that more was to be 
gained by going to Iraq first. When he and Nuri as-Sa’id on 
6 January 1955 drove through the streets of Baghdad ‘lined by 
silent crowds’, the Baghdad correspondents of the leading U.S. 
and British newspapers agreed that nothing in the nature of a pact 
was immediately likely, in view of Egypt’s opposition; but during 
the visit Nuri’s self-confidence seems to have strengthened, and 
the joint communiqué issued at the end of their talks on 12 January 
announced that the two Governments had ‘decided to conclude a 
treaty as soon as possible’. The first reaction from Cairo came 
from al-Gumhuriya, controlled by one of the most extreme 
members of the Revolutionary Council, Colonel Anwar Sa’dat, 
who had been imprisoned during the Second World War for his 
pro-Nazi attitude. al-Gumhuriya declared that the Iraqi Govern- 
ment’s action was ‘in complete contradiction with the spirit of the 
Arab League charter and collective security pact’, and alleged that 
Turkey had concluded a non-aggression pact with Israel, an 


' The trial is probably to be regarded as a political counterpart to the trial 
and execution of the Muslim Brotherhood members. One member of the 
alleged spy-ring committed suicide in prison and two were hanged early in 1955. 

* Cumhuriyet (Istanbul), 26 December 1954, quoted O.M., 1955, p. 14. 

®’ Cumhuriyet, 27 December 1954, quoted O.M. 1955, pp. 2-3. 

*N.Y.T., 28 December 1954. The Ankara correspondent of the Paris 
Combat, 22 December, stating that Egypt had asked for a year’s delay to prepare 
Egyptian public opinion, remarked, ‘At Ankara as at Washington it is thought 
that such a delay would be too long.’ 
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allegation formally denied by the Turkish Embassy in Cairo.} 
On the following day al-Gumhuriya indulged in a full-blooded 
vituperation of Nuri as-Sa’id; and though the Observer’s Cairo 
correspondent (reflecting his newspaper’s recent policy of modera- 
tion towards current manifestations of Afro-Asian nationalism) 
reported hopefully,* the Egyptian passions were aroused. While 
the Cairo correspondent of The Times remarked that there was 
‘something’ in all the arguments put forward by the Egyptian 
Government in its diplomatic contacts concerning the need for 
time to re-educate Arab public opinion out of its prolonged and 
virulent anti-Western indoctrination, and that Nuri’s initiative 
was therefore untimely, he echoed more discreetly the blunt 
assertion of his New York Times colleague that ‘cynics’ among the 
diplomatic observers added that ‘Iraq’s principal sin was to have 
taken the initiative away from Egypt.’* 

It was still against Nuri that the Egyptian fury was primarily 
directed. Menderes accordingly repeated his request to the 
Egyptian Government to receive him on an official visit to explain 
the Pact, but "Abd un-Nasir replied through the Turkish Ambas- 
sador that he was unable to receive him ‘owing to the unusual 
pressure of work’.* He had, in fact, summoned an extraordinary 
meeting of the Prime Ministers of the Arab states in a vain attempt 
to coerce Nuri into abandoning the pact with Turkey.® The meet- 
ing was presented with a detailed memorandum prepared by the 
Egyptian Foreign Ministry to show that Turkey was the best 
supporter of Israel in the Middle East. Menderes replied with his 
account to the press of the Egyptian Government’s continual pro- 
crastinations concerning their projected meeting. 

1 al-Gumhuriya, 14 January, quoted by Bourse, 14 January, and by Cahiers, 
ler semestre 1955, Pp. 23, § 30. 

* “Egypt is unlikely to mount a full-scale campaign against Iraq. . . She is 
evidently concerned with her prestige and position regarding the other Arab 
states. What Egypt cannot do, however, is to reverse the broad trend towards 
closer relations with the Western Powers which is being quietly pursued’ 
(Observer, 16 January 1955). 

* The Times, 21 January; N. Y.T., 23 January 1955. 

* Manchester Guardian diplomatic correspondent, and N.Y.T., 21 January 
I9SS 

® Nuri’s Foreign Minister Musa Shahbandar, who at the Arab League meet- 
ing in December had subscribed to the Egyptian thesis that there should be no 
committal to pacts other than the Arab League collective security pact, resigned 
his office, but Egyptian press assertions that Nuri’s Government had been 
overthrown were disappointed; and the violence of the Egyptian campaign 
against Iraq actually rallied to Nuri leading Iraqi politicians, such as Salih 
Jabr, with whom his relations had been strained. The nationalist Istiqlal and the 


left wing were hostile but impotent. 
® Combat, 24 January 1955. 
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The flirtation was at an end. The Egyptian military junta’s 
sensitivity in matters of prestige had been gravely hurt by Nuri’s 
initiative; and, two months before Britain’s new agreement with 
Iraq in the Baghdad Pact,! Egyptian policy plunged headlong 
down the slope which has led successively to the hanging of two 
of the alleged Israeli spies; the sending of ‘commandos’ from the 
Gaza strip into Israel and the usual heavy-handed Israeli reprisals; 
the arms-deal with Communist Czechoslovakia when requests to 
the West for arms were not fully met; the American and British 
offer of Danegeld in the shape of finance for the High Dam, and the 
Egyptian attempt to secure a still better bid from the U.S.S.R.; 
the recognition of Communist China, a provocation to the United 
States; the apparent disappointment with Mr Shepilov’s visit; the 
consequent attempt to put responsibility upon the Western 
Powers for failure to give assistance to Egypt,” followed by the 
massive rebuff from Mr Dulles and the refusal to finance the 
Aswan Dam; and finally to the nationalization of the Suez Canal. 

G. E. K. 


A Soviet ‘Statistical Event’ 


Publication of New Handbook on the National 
Economy 


WHEN queues formed in the bookshops of Russian cities early last 
June, the thirst for factual information that had remained so long 
frustrated was satisfied, at least in part, for the first time in twenty 
years. ‘he event might well have been greeted as the end of the 
period of Russian history in which the statistician and economist 
were threatened with long terms of imprisonment for the disclosure 
of information which is readily available in Western countries in 


* For the arguments immediately presented for and against the Pact, see 
Parliamentary Debates, Commons, fifth series, vol. 539, cols. 834-903, 4 April 
1955. 

* ‘All the decisions now are up to Washington and London. We have decided 
what we wish to do, to take assistance from the West. It now depends on them’ 
(the Egyptian Ambassador to Washington, reported by The Times, 18 July 
1956). 
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yearbooks, abstracts, and monthly bulletins. As the statistical 
handbook now issued by the Central Statistical Administration! 
had been printed in 100,000 copies only, many students of Soviet 
economic affairs must have been unable to obtain a copy of their 
own. Outside Russia, knowledge about Soviet economic data must 
remain limited until a foreign edition is made publicly available. 

During the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, 
Mikoyan took it upon himself to review the state of statistical work 
in his country.* He claimed that the Soviet Union was ‘richer now 
in statistics than at any time or than any other country’. The result 
of twenty years of work without access to official statistical data he 
described in these words: ‘Economists have no chance of using 
them and are doomed to the role of dogmatists and purveyors of old 
formulae and old data; this is one of the reasons why there has been 
no efficient work on the part of our economists.’ All this is now to be 
put right. 

Before assessing the value of this latest addition to the library of 
Soviet economic reference books, it is worth recording that the last 
official collection of Soviet statistics* was published in 1936, at a 
time when an agrarian policy that was ‘dizzy with success’ had left 
its lasting mark on Soviet society and the first phase of trial and 
error in industrial planning had been concluded. Since then the 
Soviet Union, after recovering from the most devastating of wars, 
has become the second industrial power in the world. How well is 
the Soviet citizen now provided with factual data to assess this new 
role of his country? 

A comparison with the corresponding performance of, say, 
Great Britain and the United States may help to answer this 
question. The new Soviet yearbook contains 225 pages of sparsely 
printed tables, many of which are mere replicas of other tables ex- 
pressed in the form of indices of different bases. The Annual 
Abstract of Statistics for the United Kingdom‘ gives almost 300 
pages of closely printed tables in quarto, that is, twice the size of the 


' Central Statistical Administration, Narodnoe Khozyatstvo SSSR: Statisti- 
chesky Sbormk (‘The National Economy of the U.S.S.R.: A Statistical Hand- 
book’). Moscow, 1956, 262 pp. 

* Speech at the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party (Pravda, 
18 February 1956). 

*Central Statistical Administration of the Gosplan, Sotstalisticheskoe 
Stroitel’stvo SSSR (‘Socialist Construction of the U.S.S.R.’), Moscow, 1936, 
719 pp. 

* Great Britain: Annual Abstract of Statistics, No. 92, 1955. London, H.M.S.O. 


1955. 
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Soviet yearbook. The United States Abstract, printed in octavo, 
contains close on 1,000 pages of statistics reproduced in small type. 
It is worth adding that these reference books are supplemented in 
the United Kingdom by statistical and economic sources which 
have no counterpart in the Soviet Union, such as the Monthly 
Digest of Statistics and white papers and blue books on such sub- 
jects as National Income and Expenditure, the Balance of Pay- 
ments, and the Economic Survey; while in the United States there 
are the annual reports to the President and other documents. 

If a quantitative comparison tends to cast some doubt on the 
validity of Mikoyan’s claim that the Soviet Union is now richer in 
statistics than any other country, an analysis of their contents 
reveals the scale of values underlying these works of reference. The 
British and American yearbooks devote, respectively, a fifth and a 
quarter of their space to the state of industry and agriculture; in the 
Soviet yearbook these subjects take up 50 per cent of the tables and 
almost 60 per cent of the pages containing statistical data. Against 
this, matters concerning population, social conditions, and prices 
are treated rather lightly in the Soviet source. For each page giving 
vital statistics in the Soviet yearbook, the Annual Abstract for the 
U.K. has five and that of the U.S. has ten pages; the ratio is 
similar for price data. For every page of the Soviet source dealing 
with social conditions, the British and American yearbooks devote 
three and eight pages respectively to the corresponding set of data. 

The Soviet preoccupation with matters of domestic production 
is overwhelmingly established by this first book of reference pub- 
lished after twenty years of silence, secrecy, and distortion, and is 
further confirmed by its omissions. There is nothing in the year- 
book about nominal wages, retail prices, or the cost of living. 
Although the existence of unemployment has been admitted in 
some countries of the Soviet orbit, the Soviet Statistical Yearbook 
has no place for this subject in its section on employment. Nor is 
anything revealed about the pattern of private consumption or 
spending. Family budgets are conspicuous by their absence. They 
were last published before the first Five-Year Plan was put into 
effect in 1928. All these and many other data are regarded as essential 
parts of the statistical services in Western countries, irrespective 
of whether they cherish the concept of the Welfare State or that of 
private enterprise free from Government control. 


1 U.S.A., Bureau of the Census: Statistical Abstract of the United States 1955. 
Washington, 1955. 
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TREATMENT OF CONTENTS 
The contents of the Soviet Statistical Yearbook may be sum- 
marized as follows :! 
I. GENERAL SECTION. (Pages 17-38) (Tables 1-24) 
Population, area; 
indices of national economic development; 
rate of industrial growth, productivity; 
rates of growth of real wages and farm incomes. 
INDUSTRY. (Pages 41-93) (Tables 25-95) 
Structure of industry, industrial employment; 
rates of growth of gross production; 
industrial output in physical units. 
AGRICULTURE. (Pages 97~—154) (Tables g6—142) 
Structure of agriculture, agricultural labour productivity; 
rates of growth of agricultural production; 
acreage of farm crops, numbers of livestock; 
collectives, State farms, and machine tractor stations; 
mechanization, agricultural specialists. 
CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION. (Pages 157-169) (Tables 143-157) 
Capital investment; 
housing, hospitals; 
employment, labour productivity, cost of construction. 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS. (Pages 173-184) (Tables 
158-179) 
Passenger transport, freight; 
rail, river, maritime transport; 
motor, air transport; 
communications. 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING. (Pages 187-198) (‘Tables 180-193) 
Employment in branches of economy; 
female workers, specialists, training. 
CoMMoDITY TURNOVER. (Pages 201-217) (Tables 194-215) 
Structure and turnover of retail trade; 
retail price indices; 
workers in retail trade, distribution costs; 
structure of foreign trade. 
CuLture. (Pages 221-240) (‘Tables 216-239) 
Educational and scientific institutions; 
teachers, students, scientists; 
libraries, cinemas, publications. 
PusLic HEALTH. (Pages 243-248) (Tables 240-246) 
Vital statistics; 
employment in health services; 
doctors and hospital beds. 
X. INTERNATIONAL SECTION. (Pages 251-262) (Tables 247-248) 
Area and population. 
1 Tables are not numbered in the original. 
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The statistical treatment varies from table to table. In some 
instances detailed information is given for 1913 and for several 
years preceding and following the Second World War. Absolute 
data are frequently supplemented by indices based on 1913, 1940, 
and 1950. In some cases the regional distribution of the national 
totals is given. In other instances where statistical coverage is known 
to be no less complete, the scantiest of information is provided; 
sometimes for a single year only, occasionally in the form of an 
index of unknown base and frequently without regional break- 
down. The reader is left to guess the reasons for such variations in 
statistical treatment. 

Any serious analysis of Soviet economic developments requires 
information on the distribution of the national income, the balance 
of payments, the Government’s revenue and expenditure. None of 
these subjects is covered. Nor are there absolute data on agri- 
cultural production and on the composition of foreign trade. The 
authors promise to furnish further statistical compilations, but as 
long as these are not released, Russian economists and students of 
Soviet affairs will have to rely to a large extent on information 
scattered throughout political speeches and professional journals. 
Whether the new publication is the first of a series of annual 
abstracts remains to be seen. 

The omission of information about important sectors of the 
economy is serious enough, but even more disturbing is the con- 
tinued publication of indices of gross industrial output in so-called 
‘unchanged 1926~7 prices’ which Soviet writers such as ‘Turetsky! 
and Joffe* have criticized as exaggerated. They admitted that, in the 
calculation of production and national income indices, ‘adjusted’ 
and unadjusted current prices were used in place of constant prices 
wherever a new product or a new type of an existing product came 
into production. An analysis of Soviet statistical methods made by 
the Economic Commission for Europe* came to the conclusion 
that: ‘the output in each branch (of industry) is computed ona gross 
basis with the result that the relative contribution of the higher 
stages of production such as engineering tends to be overstated 
in relation to that of the basic industries’. The index of industrial 
production is still officially claimed to have risen between 1928 

'S. Turetsky, Vnutripromyshlennoe Nakoplenie v SSSR (‘Inter-industrial 
accumulation in the U.S.S.R.’). Moscow, 1948, pp. 375-6. 

* Ya. Joffe, Planirovanie Promyshlennogo Protzvodstva (‘Planning of Industrial 


Production’). Moscow, 1948, pp. 91-2. 
8 E.C.E., Economic Survey of Europe in 1951, Geneva, 1952, p. 729. 
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and 1950 to more than 1,100 (1928100), but estimates by 
American scholars! put it below 500. Yet, in spite of Western and 
Soviet criticism, the 1956 yearbook reproduces the exaggerated 
index and links it, without adjustment, to a new, improved index 
of industrial production introduced in 1951. In this way the 
appearance of a trend of industrial growth—and labour pro- 
ductivity—is given which is known to be far removed from reality. 

A compilation which falls so obviously short of minimum re- 
quirements of coverage and accuracy must clearly be classified as 
a most imperfect source of reference, all the more so since its 
predecessor of 1936, though far from accurate and honest in all 
instances, covered a considerably wider field. The pre-war volume 
contained as many as 750 pages of statistics displayed in about 
600 tables and including, in considerable detail, such items as 
public finance and foreign trade which have been almost entirely 
omitted in the new edition. The disappointment is not limited to 
Western observers. Some Soviet reviewers have also expressed 
their dissatisfaction. Pravda* criticized the authors of the year- 
book for the omission of financial figures and urged more extensive 
publication of statistical information. Jzvestiya® criticized ‘the 
incomplete nature of the statistics on the output of agricultural 
produce’, and stressed ‘the need for the publication of statistical 
reference books devoted to such important problems as expendi- 
ture in production and circulation, questions of labour, finance, 
and foreign and internal trade’. 


NEW LIGHT THROWN ON SOVIET ECONOMY 

Nevertheless, in spite of its many shortcomings, this official 
publication of economic data represents a marked improvement 
over the past, when statistical information was scattered through- 
out the Soviet press, and when private estimates could often not 
be distinguished from officiaily accepted data. Moreover, some 
information has been published for the first time, in particular on 
the role played by the various Republics in the economic perform- 
ance of the Soviet Union as a whole. Western scholars have been 
engaged in gathering and analysing available Soviet data for so 
long that no sensational surprises were expected from the release 

1N. Jasny, The Soviet Economy During the Plan Era, Stanford, 1950. G. 
Grossman and D. B. Shimkin, Mineral Consumption and Economic Development, 
Supplement to D. B. Shimkin, Minerals—A Key te Soviet Power, Cambridge, 


Mass., 1953. 
® Pravda, 7 June 1956. 3 [zvestiya, 28 June 1956. 
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of the statistical yearbook. But certain views held previously will 
now have to be revised. This applies in particular to the size of the 
total population and to the agricultural labour force. These are 
features of the Soviet setting of sufficient importance to command 
an interest outside the small circle of professional students of 
Soviet affairs. 

The population is officially estimated at 200-2 million in April 
1956, i.e., little more than what it must have been within the 
present territory of the U.S.S.R. at the outbreak of the last war, 
and some 15 million less than had been estimated in the West. 
The implications of this in any assessment of the Soviet Union’s 
manpower for military and non-military purposes are obvious. 
Whilst doubts had been voiced for some time as to the correctness 
of Western estimates of approximately 215 million, the magnitude 
of the apparent error was something of a surprise. As long as no 
population census is taken in the Soviet Union, the official esti- 
mate will have to be accepted as a working basis. However, it seems 
worth bearing in mind that even censuses taken in countries with 
well-developed statistical services tend to understate population 
data. In the United States the error is believed to be of the order 
of 2-5 per cent. Assuming no higher margin of error, the popula- 
tion of the Soviet Union may well amount to 205 million 
people. 

The difference is of more than academic interest. Farm popula- 
tion and the agricultural labour force are by necessity estimated 
as residuals. Any error in estimating the total population tends 
to aggravate the position in the rural areas which is grave enough 
even if full allowance is made for possible statistical errors. If one 
is to accept the official estimate of the total, the farm population 
must have lost, since the outbreak of the last war, more than 
15 million people. The shift from rural areas to urban centres 
must have been of even greater magnitude. The process of urbani- 
zation and industrialization was accompanied by a declining rate of 
growth of the population. Contrary to customary population pat- 
terns, however, the net rate of growth was smaller in the villages 
than in the towns. 

If the official estimate of population can be trusted, kolkhoz 
farming is run by some 27 million kolkhozniks working in approxi- 
mately 20 million households. This means an average labour force 
of 1-3 workers per kolkhoz household. Although neither age nor 
sex composition is revealed in the statistical yearbook, it can be 

e 
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assumed that two in three kolkhoz families are without a working 
man in the household. The decline by more than 50 per cent in 
the number of children attending the first four classes of village 
schools holds out no promise, in the foreseeable future, of any 
sizable flow of workers into the collectives. Birth and death rates 
are not revealed for the war years, but the obvious decline of the 
net birthrate may well reduce the growth of the labour force 
sufficiently to jeopardize the fulfilment of the sixth Five-Year 
Plan. It is bound, in particular, to hamper the planners of Soviet 
farming. ‘This will certainly be the case in the traditional farming 
areas, if the trek to the east, so strongly urged by Khrushchev, 
gains further momentum. 

It is noteworthy in this connexion that the Ukraine and Bielorus- 
sia lost approximately 1-5 million people during the last fifteen 
years, whilst the Asian Republics increased their population dur- 
ing the same period by more than 4 million. No substantial relief 
of the labour situation can be expected from the recruitment of 
women. Their share in the country’s economic efforts is high by 
any standards. Throughout the ‘national economy’ nine out of 
every twenty workers are women. Recent large-scale transfers of 
kolkhozniks to the staff of machine tractor stations and improve- 
ments in the supply of farm requisites are to make up for the loss 
of manpower caused by the exodus from the villages. 

Agricultural achievements must be assumed to have been 
meagre in the past. Otherwise the yearbook would not have 
remained silent on crop and livestock yields and on overall results. 
Almost 60 pages of statistics on agriculture do not reveal a single 
absolute figure on the size of the Soviet harvest. Inflated claims, 
expressed in terms of biological yields, were discredited by 
Malenkov when he was Prime Minister. The shock which the 
release of true crop yields would cause must be thought too severe 
to justify their publication at this stage. From circumstantial 
evidence! last year’s grain harvest can be estimated to have 
yielded a barn crop of approximately 103 million tons (not 129 
million tons, as the Economic Commission for Europe? and the 
F.A.O.*° have erroneously reported). If this year’s crop proves as 

'E. Chekmenev, ‘Pyatiletka Krutogo Podyema Selskogo Khozyaistva’, 
Planovoe Khozyaistvo (“The Five-Year Plan for a Sharp Increase in Agriculture’, 
Planned Economy), No. 2, Moscow, 1956, p. 47. See also N. Jasny, ‘More Soviet 
Grain Statistics’, International Affairs, Vol. 32, No. 4, October 1956. 

2 E.C.E., Economic Survey of Europe in 1955. Geneva, 1956, p. 192. 


® Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics, Vol. V, No. 6, 
Rome, June 1956, p. 6. 
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satisfactory as preliminary reports suggest, the moment may be 
thought opportune for the release of harvest data. 

By all accounts the industrial performance of the Soviet Union 
is high. The publication of almost a hundred series of industrial 
production data, including a table showing the output of 
‘cultural and consumer durables’, confirms this impressive record. 
Little is added, however, to what was already known from public 
pronouncements on the fifth and sixth Five-Year Plans. While 
figures on the output of some commodities are now available by 
Republics, a marked gap is noticeable with regard to anything that 
might be of any military significance, such as the output of 
aluminium and other non-ferrous metals or that of sulphuric acid 
and other chemicals. But secrecy veils not only matters of national 
defence. Information on income levels and living standards is 
treated as if the readers of the statistical yearbook were inland 
revenue officials rather than planners, economists, and statis- 
ticians. 

Since the industrial record is impressive, it is all the more difh- 
cult to comprehend why the indices of gross industrial production 
and national income are still reproduced, for the years prior to 
1950, in terms of the unrealistic 1926~—7 prices. Distortions of this 
kind can but discredit the value of a publication which in some 
respects is perhaps less suspect than other Soviet sources of 
statistical information. The yearbook confirms what is known 
about the manner in which industrial progress was brought about, 
namely by neglecting farming and housing and the consumer 
sector of industry. The phase when the output of consumer goods 
increased at a somewhat faster rate than that of producer goods was 
terminated even before the end of the breathing space of the ‘next 
two or three years’ which Malenkov had prescribed as a remedy 
against disproportionate developments. By now the old pattern 
of industrial priorities has been pretty well restored. 

The record of housing bears witness to the maladjustment of the 
Soviet economy. Contrary to previous practice, housing data now 
include non-residential space. The average housing space avail- 
able to urban dwellers, though not specifically given in the 
statistical yearbook, is less than it was before the last war, before 
the inauguration of the first Five-Year Plan, and before the 
Revolution. In terms of dwelling space, that is excluding kitchen, 
corridor, etc., it is less than 5 sq. metres (53 sq. feet), compared 
with the traditional sanitary minimum standard of g sq. metres 
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(97 sq. feet) per person. The supply of radio equipment in the 
home is equally unworthy of a highly developed industrial nation. 
Whereas 26-5 million people are recorded as regular listeners, only 
6-5 million seem to have a radio set of their own. The majority 
are dependent on the relay of radio programmes over the State- 
controlled network of loudspeakers. 

In an economy which is heavily biased in favour of producer 
goods, little attention is paid to matters of personal consumption, 
income, wages, and prices. Whilst some of these items are ignored 
altogether in the new statistical yearbook, others are represented 
in series of data which are unintelligible without further ex- 
planation, and some must be regarded as downright erroneous. 
The wage income of workers is still a secret. The turnover in the 
kolkhoz market, previously reported at 41,200 million rubles, now 
appears to be calculated at approximately 29,000 million rubles. 
The index of retail prices cannot be reconciled with that of kolkhoz 
market prices, and the index of real wages does not tally with that 
of retail prices. The index of construction costs is so unsatisfactory 
in its component parts that Pravda’ has called it ‘meaningless’. 

The addition of a set of data on capital investment deserves 
special mention, all the more so as it is presented in terms of 
constant prices of July 1955. Figures of this kind were first given 
by Bulganin? during the Twentieth Congress, but they have been 
revised in the meantime. Unfortunately they are unlikely to be 
correct. It is improbable that the volume of fixed investment 
increased eleven-fold from 192g to 1950. The fallacy of the index 
is evident from the claim that investment in collectives, notoriously 
neglected until 1953, increased even more than investment in 
industry, i.e. sixteen-fold, between 1929 and 1950. In converting 
data from a current to a fixed price basis, insufficient allowance has 
obviously been made for the steep inflationary increase, prior to 
the last war, of prices for capital goods. In this way an impressive 
rate of growth is presented which is as unjustified as that shown by 
the indices of industrial production and national income based on 
the discredited ‘constant’ 1926-7 prices. As Soviet statisticians 
may well be in the process of recalculating some of their outdated 
indices, it is important to be aware of the new element of distortion 
that is apparently being introduced into certain volume indices. 

' Pravda, 7 June 1956. 


2 Speech at the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party (Pravda, 
22 February 1956). 
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A statistical yearbook is an anonymous document; but its con- 
tents and presentation tend to reveal something of the spirit in 
which it is prepared. The new publication, though welcome, still 
tends to’ give preference to data that tell a story of success rather 
than giving a complete account of the truth. The selection of cer- 
tain base years for various indices seems more than accidental. 
Unexplained revisions of substantial magnitude are equally 
disturbing. 


SOME SOVIET STATISTICIANS 


Little is known of those in charge of Soviet statistical work, but 
if men such as V. N. Starovsky still determine the work of the 
Central Statistical Administration, it is worth recalling that he was 
one of the convenors of the Methodology Conference in 1950. The 
tenor of that Conference may be gauged from the summary record 
published in the organ of the Central Statistical Administration. 
‘Soviet statisticians’, it stated, ‘must be educated in a spirit of 
unlimited devotion to the Communist Party headed by the great 
Stalin.’ At the Conference Starovsky sided with those who ac- 
cused some of their colleagues, such as Pisarev and Nemchinov, 
of anti-Marxist distortions and harmful bourgeois influences. ‘The 
main crimes of those criticized seem to have been the acceptance 
of statistics as a universal science suitable for the study of society 
as well as nature, and of the law of large numbers as a basis for their 
work. As the controversy progressed it stepped from the plane of 
science to the pedestal of dogma. 

This is not to say that Russia has never bred statisticians of the 
Western type. On the contrary, Russian statisticians have in the 
past ranked among those of the highest repute. But few of them 
survived the purges of the ’thirties. The end of the New Economic 
Policy saw the beginning of restrictive practices in statistics as in 
other spheres. In 1929 Molotov attacked the statisticians for 
falsifying the Soviet crop returns.* The following two years saw 
the arrest of many leading economists and statisticians. Among 
them were Professor Kondratyev, the head of the Institute of 
Economic Research in Moscow; Groman, Bazarov, and Weinstein, 
prominent scholars who had analysed business cycles; Ginsburg, 
the author of a well-known book on the economy of industry; 
Kafenhaus, an expert in industrial statistics; Minz, a specialist in 


! Vestnik Statistiki (‘Statistical Herald’), No. 1, Moscow, 1950, 
* Pravda, 20 September 1929. 
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labour statistics; and thé three prominent agronomists Makarov, 
Chayanov, and Chelintsev. 

Simultaneously statistical journals of long standing ceased to 
appear. Among them were the Economic Review, the Monthly 
Statistical Bulletin, Socialist Economy, the Statistical Review, 
Labour Statistics, Trade Questions, the Financial Herald, and Path of 
Agricultural Economy.’ The Statistical Herald,* which also ceased 
publication in 1930, reappeared, a shadow of its former self, in 
1950 as the official organ of the Central Statistical Administration. 
In the course of the purge this Administration had lost its inde- 
pendence and it has never regained it. At first it was reduced to a 
branch of Gosplan. After a chequered history, it eventually 
severed its relations with the planning authorities in 1948 and was 
subordinated to the Council of Ministers. 

In spite of its many setbacks the Soviet Union’s statistical ser- 
vice has succeeded in becoming an organization of truly formidable 
dimensions. Apart from the officials working at the centre and 
responsible to the Council of Ministers, statisticians are employed 
in large numbers in Government Departments and in industrial 
enterprises, in the Republican, provincial, county, and city 
administrations, and in State farms and collectives. Of the 300,000 


economists, statisticians, and accountants of higher and secondary 
education working in the Soviet Union most are concerned directly 
or indirectly with operations of an official character and many are 
in the direct pay of the Central Statistical Administration and its 
departmental and regional organs. 


While the size of the service is impressive and the volume of 
statistical data collected as formidable as might be expected in a 
highly centralized planned economy, its quality often leaves much 
to be desired. As far as can be judged from such journals as the 
Statistical Herald, theoretical discussions on the development of 
statistical methods are rare nowadays. Moreover, below the 
academic level, statisticians are often untroubled by conscience. 
Over- and under-statement, concealment, and padding are fre- 
quently branded in the professional press. ‘The need for improve- 
ment is revealed in reminders such as that by S. Kunin, a member 
of the Central Statistical Administration, that ‘it is a most import- 
ant duty of each worker of the statistical agencies to struggle 


' Russian titles are: Economisheskoe Obozremte, Yezhemesyachny Statistickesky 
Bulletin, Sotsialisticheskoe Khozyaistvo, Statisticheskoe Obozreme, Statistika 
Truda, Voprosy Torgovli, Vestmk Finansov, Puti Selskogo Khozvaistva. 

2 Russian title is: Vestnik Statistthz. 
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resolutely with those responsible for “throwing dust into the eyes” 
(ochkovtiratel’ stvo)’.1 Evidence is lacking to show whether or not 
statistical accuracy and professional honesty have improved since 
this appeal was directed by a Soviet statistician to his fellow 
workers in the Central Statistical Administration. 

The new statistical yearbook may represent the beginning of a 
return to scientific standards, but this will not be known until the 
controversy that took place under the shadow of Stalin is revived 
in a spirit of unfettered frankness. In the meantime it would seem 
wise to judge Soviet economic data by internationally accepted 
standards. Stalin, though apparently no longer acceptable in the 
Soviet Union, held views about the Western approach to statistical 
work that still seem worth recalling. ‘In bourgeois States,’ he 
said, ‘a statistician has a certain minimum amount of professional 
honour. He cannot lie. He can be of any political conviction and 
inclination. But wherever facts and figures are concerned he will 
submit to torture, but he will not tell a lie.’? 


W.K. 


The September 1956 Congress of the 


Chinese Communist Party 


Tue Eighth Congress of the Chinese Communist Party, the first 
since 1945, took place in Peking between 15 and 27 September 
this year. The previous Congress had met in Yenan, at a time when 
the Chinese Communists were not yet in control of the country, 
when the war against Japan had not yet been won, and when the 
final phase in the protracted fight with the Kuomintang was yet 
to come. The situation at this last Congress was very different— 
it was a gathering of delegates representing a party which, at long 
last, had emerged from the hardships and anxieties of civil war and 
underground struggle to rule a country of more than 600 million 
people. At one time it had been so weak in China that its 1928 


| Vestnik Statistiki (‘Statistical Herald’), No. 5, Moscow, 1951. 
2 Report to the Thirteenth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party (1924), 
Stalin’s Works (Moscow, 1947), vol. 6, p. 215. 
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Congress had to meet in Moscow. Twenty years later, Chiang 
Kai-shek was in Formosa and the Chinese People’s Republic was 
proclaimed. It was with this knowledge that the 1,026 delegates 
met to hear about the progress made since the last Congress, and 
particularly since the establishment of Communist rule, and about 
plans for the future. 


INDUSTRY 

The main economic report was presented by Prime Minister 
Chou En-lai,! who told the Congress that the First Five-Year 
Plan, due to end in 1957, would be successfully fulfilled, and that 
some of the results already achieved exceeded the planners’ expec- 
tations. Chou thought that by the end of the current Five-Year 
Plan total capital investment would amount to 110 per cent of 
the Plan. More than that: since the Plan was launched, the total 
value of industrial output (at 1952 prices) has regularly exceeded 
the target. By the end of next year, the annual production of steel 
will be 5,500,000 tons, electricity 18,000 million kilowatt hours, 
and coal 120 million tons. Among the industrial products manu- 
factured for the first time in China, he listed jet aircraft, motor 
vehicles, machine tools and equipment for the mining and power in- 
dustries, though without an indication of the quantities produced. 

No one will dispute the fact that China has made great strides in 
her industrialization programme. Starting practically from scratch, 
and helped by the U.S.S.R. and the East European People’s 
Democracies, she was bound to increase her industrial production. 
But the fact that plans are being over-fulfilled at so early a stage 
presupposes that the original targets were set too low. The 
difficulties were admitted by Vice-Premier Li Fu-chun, who is 
also Chairman of the Planning Commission. He said that the basis 
for planning was really not adequate when the current Plan was 
drawn up, because ‘China is economically backward’; she is a 
largely agricultural country, ‘where industry is underdeveloped 
and the basis for heavy industry is very weak’. 

“The extreme backwardness’ of Chinese industry was also ad- 
mitted by Chou En-lai, who advanced the extension of the coun- 
try’s heavy industrial base as the only possible solution. Both he 
and Liu Shao-chi, who delivered the main political report, stressed 


' All quotations and summaries of speeches and Congress reports are based 
on official versions published in Jenmin Fih Pao (Peking), 16 September 1956 
et seq. and in Pravda (Moscow) 16 September 1956 et seq. 
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that the ‘industrialization of China is based on the development of 
heavy industry’, thus conforming to classic Marxist theory. 

China’s new industrial base is being developed in the interior 
of the country, close to raw material sources and away from the 
vulnerable coastal areas. To quote Chou En-lai again: “Io attain 
a rational distribution of our production forces, to advance the 
economic development of all regions and to adapt the distribution 
of our industries to the circumstances arising from our resources 
and from national defence, we must build new industrial bases in 
the interior.’ However, the existing industrial potential is not being 
abandoned, for Chou also said: ‘We must make full use of the 
existing industries near the coast. The equipment, personnel, and 
funds required to build up the industries in the interior must all 
be based on the industrial cities near the coast.’ 

Although the First Five-Year Plan has still more than a year to 
run, the Central Committee submitted to the Eighth Party Con- 
gress its draft of the Second Five-Year Plan for 1958-62. During 
this period capital investment will be roughly twice the total for 
the First Five-Year Plan. By 1962, the planned annual production 
of steel will be 104 to 12 million tons, electricity 40-43,000 million 
kilowatt hours, and coal 1go to 210 million tons. ‘The total value of 
industrial output will be double that originally planned for 1957. 

Like all other Communist countries, China is suffering from a 
shortage of good-quality consumer goods and from an inadequate 
and badly organized distribution network. During the Second 
Five-Year Plan, the output of light industries will be increased by 
60 per cent, and a free market will be allowed to supplement the 
State market. Yet Li Hsien-nien, the Finance Minister, argued 
that, despite an increase in the people’s purchasing power, a black 
market in industrial consumer goods was practically non-existent, 
and that runs on the market were almost unknown. 

China’s economic planners do not claim infallibility. Chou 
En-lai admitted that labour productivity in industry had out- 
stripped increases in wages. In 1955, labour productivity was 
roughly 10 per cent greater than in 1954, although the average 
industrial wage had only increased by just one-half per cent. This 
spring, however, the wage system throughout the country was 
reformed, the average wage of workers and employees being fixed 
at some 13 per cent above that of the preceding year. Nevertheless, 
it emerges from his report that although the average wage in 1956 
will be 33°5 per cent higher than in 1952, labour productivity in 
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State-owned enterprises, for instance, will have risen by 70-4 per 
cent over the same period of time. 

Although many delegates spoke of uninterrupted progress in the 
future on the basis of past and present achievements, Chou said 
quite openly: ‘. . . in China, with its backward economy and vast 
population, there will be frequent shortages for many years to 
come, while any surplus will be of temporary nature.’ 


AGRICULTURE 

To the Chinese Communists, who control the world’s largest 
peasant population, the worker-peasant alliance, the Marxist pre- 
requisite for a socialist society, is more than an empty slogan. 
Today, peasants compose 69-1 per cent of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party membership. At the Congress, Vice-Premier Teng 
‘Tzu-hui said that the peasantry was the main force of the Chinese 
Revolution. He also pointed out that, in order to maintain the 
worker-peasant alliance and to increase agricultural production, 
it was imperative to meet the growing rural demand for consumer 
goods. Like all Communist countries, China aims at complete 
agricultural collectivization, which it expects to attain by 1957, 
except in some areas inhabited by national minorities. An unpre- 
cedented collectivization drive was launched in the spring of 1955, 
and the rate at which co-operative farms have been founded is 
amazing. Indeed, its precipitate character will, no doubt, leave 
its mark on Chinese agriculture for many years to come. In the 
summer of 1954 there were only 114,000 co-operatives.! Accord- 
ing to Chou En-lai’s Congress report, in June of this year there 
were 992,000 farming co-operatives, incorporating 91-7 per 
cent of all peasant households. In the past, the collectivization 
campaign has been based on both coercion and persuasion. At 
present, all coercive methods are strongly condemned, and former 
kulaks are even allowed to join co-operatives under certain con- 
ditions. Similar steps have had to be taken in Eastern Europe 
for the same reasons: to tone down the class struggle in the villages, 
and to raise agricultural production by making use of the expert 
knowledge of the bigger peasants. Much was made at the Chinese 
Party Congress of the leniency shown to the formerly wealthy 
peasants, but there was no mention of the vast loss of life which 
accompanied land reform and the subsequent collectivization drive. 


‘1954 Statistical Report, issued by the State Statistical Bureau, Peking, 


September 1956. 
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Chou En-lai told the Congress that this year the total output of 
grain and cotton would reach the targets originally set for the end 
of 1957, despite floods and other natural calamities. He added, 
however, that there was little hope of harvesting the planned total 
of some industrial crops, such as jute, soya beans, and groundnuts, 
and that a number of livestock-production targets would remain 
unfulfilled. The draft for the Second Five-Year Plan (1958-62) 
envisages a 35 per cent increase in the total value of agricultural 
production. But the delegates were warned that, because of China’s 
industrial backwardness, the State would not be able to provide 
sufficient aid for agriculture. It was estimated that by the end of 
the Second Five-Year Plan only one-tenth of the country’s total 
acreage would be cultivated by machines. Co-operatives were told 
that the shortage of artificial fertilizers would continue, and were 
advised to breed as many pigs and sheep as possible to overcome 
this problem. While the Government is pledged to press on with 
large-scale water conservation projects, Chou En-lai urged co- 
operatives to build their own irrigation and drainage schemes. 

Irrespective of any industrial progress which China may make in 
the next ten years or so, it will still remain a predominantly 
agrarian country, with agriculture making increased demands on 
industry. It is also obvious that China’s industrial potential will, 
for a long time, continue to lag behind even the minimum demands 
of the collectivization and industrialization programmes, as well as 
the needs of the armed forces. This factor must exert considerable 
influence on Peking’s relations with Moscow. 


THE PARTY 


The Chinese Communist Party has, so far, avoided the ideo- 
logical storm and stress which affected other Communist Parties 
after Stalin’s death, and particularly since the Twentieth Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party. The Chinese Communist leaders 
now claim that they have always ‘co-ordinated the universal truth 
of Marxism-Leninism with the concrete practice of the Chinese 
Revolution’, as Lui Shao-chi said at the Congress. The classic 
Leninist concept of the worker-peasant alliance is regarded as the 
foundation of Communist rule in China, but acceptance of the 
national bourgeoisie (i.e. big, middle, and small capitalists and 
bourgeois intellectuals in Liu’s definition) as ally of the working 
class shows how far the Chinese Communists have gone in adapt- 
ing doctrine to reality. Even Mao Tse-tung, in his opening speech, 
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said: ‘In China, the allies of the working class are not only the 
peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie of the towns, but also the 
national bourgeoisie.’ In the economic sphere, the Communists 
still say that one aspect of capitalist industry and commerce bene- 
fits the people. In his big political report, Liu Shao-chi said: “The 
State has therefore adopted a policy of using, restricting, and 
transforming capitalist industry and commerce. The working 
class has established an economic alliance with the national 
bourgeoisie, in which the State sector of the economy controls 
the capitalist sector, and which transforms the capitalist system 
into socialist ownership by various forms of State capitalism.’ Joint 
ownership of some enterprises by the State and individual capi- 
talists is one of these forms. 

At the same time there is no doubt that the final aim is to re- 
mould and re-educate the national bourgeoisie, and to fight it 
while uniting with it for some specific purposes. At the Congress 
the importance of the so-called democratic parties and non-party 
personalities in contributing to this re-education was also ack-. 
nowledged. The Congress laid down a policy of long-term co- 
existence between the Communists and the so-called demo- 
cratic parties, and even demanded that they should mutually 
supervise each other. This is another instance of how the doctrine 
of the class struggle is being modified in China, at least on paper. 

Of course, these concessions were not granted until all danger 
of a successful counter-revolution had been ruthlessly stamped out. 
Today, in the words of Lo Jui-ching, the Minister of Public 
Security, ‘it has become entirely impossible for the counter- 
revolutionaries to make a come-back’. He said that the period of 
fierce class struggle was over, adding however that the struggle 
between the revolution and counter-revolution still continued. Liu 
Shao-chi, in his report, echoed the general Communist reversal 
of Stalin’s class-war theory by saying that there were no grounds 


to believe that Chinese counter-revolutionaries were becoming 
more active. Vigilance is still the order of the day, but, in char- 
acteristic Chinese fashion, the slogans ‘strictness with care’ and 
‘punishment with leniency’ are now being put forward. 

The problem of the personality cult, which has been exercising 
the minds of Communists everywhere for some time now, was 


used by the Chinese comrades to illustrate their own blamelessness 
in this respect. Teng Hsiao-ping, Chief Secretary of the Party’s 
Central Committee, claimed that, as early as 1948, the Central 
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Committee had taken steps to consolidate the principle of collec- 
tive leadership within the Party—a principle which, he alleged, 
had been in existence for a very long time. Without mincing his 
words, but not mentioning any names, he said that infractions of 
the collective leadership principle still occurred. He singled out 
the practice of personal diktat and a predilection for lengthy and 
unnecessary meetings as defects. On the other hand, he spoke of 
the important role played by the leaders of the Party, and contrast- 
ed love for the leaders with deification of the individual. In par- 
ticular, he underlined the part played by Mao Tse-tung himself, as 
long ago as 1949, in preventing the glorification of Party leaders by 
prohibiting the naming of places and enterprises after them. 

Nevertheless, many speakers referred to Mao’s leadership of the 
Central Committee and called for a profound study of his writings. 
Teng Hsiao-ping himself said: ‘Our Party owes its victories to 
the leading personnel at all levels, particularly to the leader of the 
Party, Comrade Mao Tse-tung.’ And Marshal Peng ‘Teh-huai:paid 
tribute to Mao’s contribution to the victory of the Chinese People’s 
Army in glowing terms. The fact remains that Mao Tse-tung’s 
position in China is equalled by no Communist leader within the 
Soviet orbit. The names of the newly elected Central Committee 
members were read out to the Congress in order of votes received 
by each candidate; and, of course, Mao topped the poll. After 
the first meeting of this Central Committee, he emerged as Chair- 
man of the Central Committee and headed the list of the seven- 
teen-member Politburo and its standing committee of six—the 
effective ruling body. It must not be forgotten that he is also the 
more-than-titular head of the Chinese State. 

Generally speaking, most Congress delegates expressed satis- 
faction with the state of the Party. It was claimed that, since the 
elimination of left-wing deviation in 1935, no major issues had 
threatened the ideological unity of the Party, though it was not 
till last year that the conflict with the Kao Kang group was re- 
solved. ‘Teng Hsiao-ping alleged, however, that there were no 
ideological foundations for the struggle against Kao Kang and Jao 
Shu-shih, who were merely out to seize personal power. 

Although the general Party line was adjudged correct by the 
Congress, there was a considerable amount of criticism of the 
working methods of Party cadres. Teng Hsiao-ping said: ‘Some 
Party members become conceited over the smallest success and 
tend to despise others, the masses, and non-Party personalities. . . 
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Some order the masses about and are reluctant to consult them. 
This is a tendency towards narrow sectarianism; it is a dangerous 
tendency which leads to the most serious isolation from the 
masses.’ ‘This is indeed a grave defect, for constant lip service was 
paid at the Congress to the so-called mass line. Teng argued that 
the Chinese Communist Party could only fulfil its mission by keep- 
ing in close contact with the masses at all times. At the Congress 
attention was also drawn to tension between the Chinese race and 
the national minority groups. Delegates were warned against great- 
Hanism, the Chinese equivalent of what is known in the U.S.S.R. 
as ‘great-Russian chauvinism’. In their desire to establish amicable 
relations with the minorities, the Chinese Communists are, at the 
moment, quite prepared to allow local temporal and religious 
leaders to retain their wealth and some of their positions, in the 
hope that they will induce their people to collaborate with the 
Peking regime. What is happening in Tibet today is an example of 
the application of this policy. 

The relationship between Party and people is all the more im- 
portant because only 1-7 per cent of the population are Com- 
munists. Furthermore, the majority of Party members are con- 
centrated in administrative and industrial centres, so that the 
remainder is very thinly spread throughout China’s vast country- 
side.! In effect, according to Teng Hsiao-ping, China is governed 
by a Party elite of some 300,000 key officials. It is these people 
who, as he said, have ‘a greater responsibility than rank and file 
members . . . and who, more than others, must never become 
isolated from the masses, must never be complacent, and must 
always be prepared to accept criticism from below’. 

One of the tasks of the Congress was to adopt a new Party 
statute. The most significant change was the decision to elect the 
membership of the National Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party for a term of five years, and to have annual meetings of this 
Congress. This provision places the Congress on a quasi-parlia- 
mentary basis, thus departing from standard Communist practice 
elsewhere, which consists of electing a body of delegates for each 
Party Congress. Chinese Party Congresses will also meet more 
frequently than similar bodies in other Communist Parties. 

1 Party membership increased from 1,210,000 in 1945 to 10,734,384 in 
June 1956. Of this, 14 per cent are workers, 69-1 per cent peasants, 11-7 per cent 


intellectuals, and 5-2 per cent others. Women form about 10 per cent of the 
Party’s membership. 
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DEFENCE AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Defence matters were reviewed by the Minister of Defence, 
Marshal Peng 'Teh-huai, who said that the major task of the Chinese 
army was ‘defence against imperialist aggression and the safe- 
guarding of China’s development’. Regardless of Korea, he asserted 
that China had ‘never considered and will never consider the 
invasion of other nations’. Peng traced the development of the 
Chinese People’s Army from its guerrilla stage to its present com- 
paratively modern state, and promised that the process of moderni- 
zation would continue. In this connexion, he thanked the U.S.S.R. 
for supplying China with ‘military equipment and help in the 
development of the defence industry’. He said: “To learn all the 
advanced experience of the Soviet Army is a short cut towards 
the modernization of our Army.’ He added that the military 
science of the capitalist countries must not be ignored. 

From the purely technical point of view, the development of 
the Chinese Army seems to be following a predictable pattern. 
Peng’s discussion of the military and political leadership of the 
armed forces was of more interest. It would appear that the 
Chinese army is facing problems similar to those the Red Army had 
to solve in the ’twenties. Except in emergencies, decisions on all 
important matters must be taken at Party Committee meetings, but 
Peng stressed that their implementation must be left to the mili- 
tary commanders or political commissars. He maintained that the 
Army must be based on ‘strict revolutionary discipline combined 
with a high level of democracy’. As an illustration he mentioned 
that, whenever possible, a forthcoming engagement was to be 
thoroughly discussed by all the officers and men concerned, who 
should appraise the results achieved afterwards. Going even 
further, Marshal Peng Teh-huai told officers that they must ‘listen 
modestly’ to any just criticism by the rank and file. 

The Congress saw no inconsistency between Peng’s assertion 
that Communist China nursed no aggressive intention against 
anybody and the generally accepted aim of ‘liberating’ Formosa. 
Chu Teh, for example, pointed out that every possible measure 
short of war, should be taken to this end, but he added: ‘Irrespec- 
tive of the methods to be used, the liberation of ‘Taiwan is certain.’ 

In the field of foreign affairs, the Chinese Communists fully 
subscribe to the policy of peaceful co-existence currently put for- 
ward by all Communist countries. Vice-Premier Chen Yi stressed 
China’s need for a peaceful international atmosphere. Even though 
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he repeated the perennial complaints about the American im- 
perialists and monopolists, he said: ‘our policy of peaceful co- 
existence excludes no one, not even the U.S.A.’ Naturally his 
main preoccupation was with China’s relations with the Asian 
and African countries, and particularly with her neighbours. 
Broadly speaking, the ‘five principles of peaceful co-existence’ are 
the foundation of Chinese foreign policy, at least according to 
Chen Yi. He stressed the fact that the nations of the East constitute 
the majority of the world’s population, and expressed the belief 
that they were China’s natural allies. He also pledged his country’s 
support for all those still fighting imperialism and colonialism; 
and, with reference to Suez, he warned the West that a gunboat 
policy could not be pursued in the middle of the twentieth century. 
China is no satellite, but is conscious of the ‘indestructible and 
fraternal friendship’, as Chou En-lai put it, linking her to the 
U.S.S.R. and the People’s Democracies. It was made repeatedly 
clear at the Congress that these ties are not only based on political 
and ideological considerations, but also on economic needs. As 
long as Communist China remains in her state of comparative 
isolation from the West, she has no option but to maintain and 
extend her present relationship with the U.S.S.R. At the same 
time, Peking is making great efforts to exert an influence of its 
own on other Asian and African countries. The Bandung policy 
is being developed on an increasing scale; and, by establishing 
diplomatic relations and economic contacts with many Arab 
countries, China is laying the foundations of a future Middle East 
policy. ‘The stronger China grows economically, the greater will be 
her political influence, particularly in the Afro-Asian area. Today, 
Russia claims the leadership of what are described as the anti- 
colonial forces. But the Russians are not an Asian or African race 
and they have a camouflaged colonial empire of their own. The 
Chinese are potentially the strongest coloured power on earth, and 
thus it is logical that ultimately Peking will want to head the 
renaissance of Asia and Africa. At present China has to depend on 
Soviet economic aid, just as Moscow cannot afford to deny it. The 
Congress has shown that the programme of industrialization is 
feasible and will be vigorously pursued. The time will come, 
albeit not soon, when China will stand entirely on her own feet. 
Long before that Moscow will have to reappraise its policy towards 
Peking. J. F. A. W. 
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